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|CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Consisting of Book Week plans and projects which have been used success- 
fully in our Northern Section schools, Margueriete Grayson, Assistant Editor 


I. BOOK WEEK IN AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 


1. Our Program For Book Week, 1931, by 
Gertrude R. Harvie, Librarian, Washington 
Elementary School, Sacramento. 


Monday—Dr. Sherman Devine, a world tra- 
veler, came for the library period and spoke to 
the combined platoon, taking as his theme 
“School Children Around the Globe and Their 
Books”. When in the art room that day, they 
made bookmarks, using their favorite book as 
the motif. 

Tuesday—In the library period (each grade 
has one-half hour daily) I gave out the follow- 
ing book riddles for solving and discussion: 


Book Riddles. 
1. What little boy ate 169 pancakes? 
2. What Danish author wrote a famous story 
about a duckling? 
3. What knight tried to fight a windmill ? 
* * * 


I traded a cow for a hatful of beans. My 
mother threw them out the door. They grew 
higher and higher. Who am I? 

I am the man who lived in a log cabin. When 
I was a boy I borrowed many books. The book 
“The Life of Washington” helped me to become 
President. Guess who I am. 

I was young. I ran away from my mother. 
I was shipwrecked. I lived a long time on a 
desert island. Guess who I am. 

Do you remember when Gessler was going to 
drown me? While the ship was going out in 
the lake, a storm came up and Gessler’s men 
said that I had to row them to land. I did, and 
while we were close to land I jumped off first 
and gave the ship a shove. Who am I? 

I escaped from the Indians very easily. I am 
one of the fur traders. My daughter left scraps 
of her dress on the bushes for me to follow. 
Who am I? 

e «a 

During their language period that day they 
wrote to their principal inviting him to come to 
the auditorium and tell of his favorite books 
when he was a school boy. 

Wednesday—(My school is in the foreign dis- 
trict). The children came with a book that 
Father or Mother had brought from the old 
country. (The Hebrew books gave a good start- 
ing point for discussion.) Also the children 
brought their stamp books and foreign treasures 
such as ivory elephants, wooden shoes and tiny 
creche which were exhibited on a large table. 

Thursday—The sixth grade visited the City 
Library (children’s department), were taken 


through the rooms, shown the Book Week dis- 
plays, told a story and invited to take out cards. 
The fourth grade children solved the “Book 
Friends’ Parade”, a delightful pictured story 
from “Child Life”, October, 1931. The fifth and 
low sixth grades wrote reports of their favorite 
book on the blank shown here: 
BOOK REPORT. 


1. What kind of a story is it? (History, adven- 
ture, science, mystery, home life, etc.) 

2. Is it a story that might have eeneet 

3. Is the story funny, sad, exciting, dull, 
structive, or just interesting ? 

4. Which character or person would you like 
to be? 

5. Name one other character in the story. 

6. What place does the story tell about ? 

7. Is the story about Indians, pirates, war, in- 
ventions, grown-ups, knights, the sea, children, 
or other lands? 

&. Is the story for girls, boys, or everybody ? 

9. Is it like any other book you ever read ? 

10. If so, what was the name of the other 
book ? 

11. Did you like the story so well that you 
wanted to finish it before doing anything else ? 

12. Who wrote the story? 

* * * 


Friday—During library period the children dis- 
cussed poetry. I had enough of the poems 
mimeographed to give each pupil one to take 
home. Many of our homes have no books—not 
even newspapers—and the children were de- 
lighted to find that they could keep the poems. 

Then in our auditorium period, the principal 
answered their notes of Tuesday. Not too an- 
cient and a Californian, his viewpoint was sym- 
pathetic. The rest of the program was a 
“drama”, “What Happened to the Books”, by 
Ruth Keeney, published in the Western Journal 
of Education, October, 1926. This is simple, 
most effective, and very enjoyable. 

The music teacher had taught them the fol- 
lowing immoral Goop song which they all sang 
lustily! 

THE LIBRARY GOOPS. 
(Tune of “O, Susanna”) 


rE 
We, goops, we wet our fingers 
To turn the leaves of books (Imitate) 
And then we crease the corners down 
And think that no -_ looks. 

I 


We print the mark of dirty hands, 
Of lollipops and gum 
On picture book and fairy book 








As often as we come. 
(Chorus ) 

Oh, how naughty, 

I'd really be ashamed 

I’d surely mend my prankish ways 

And also change my name. (Bowed Heads.) 
It was a busy week and heaps of fun! 
Oo 
BOOK WEEK IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 
1. Library Day in a Junior High School, 








Il. 


by 


Elizabeth Patton, Librarian, Garfield Junior 
High School, Berkeley. 





Library Day has been the outstanding feature 
of the activities of the Garfield Junior High 


School, Berkeley, for the past ten years. For 
weeks preceding the annual event much interest 
and enthusiasm are aroused in the classes 


through the discussion of favorite books, charac- 
ters, poster making, etc. On this day pupils and 
teachers of the school impersonate books, maga- 
zines, songs, operas, characters from history and 
fiction. Headed by the school band a parade of 
more than twelve hundred persons is held in the 
morning. The parade winds about the school 
grounds and into the auditorium, crossing the 
stage. Hundreds of parents and friends of the 
participants view this parade, which is very 
colorful. In some instances an entire class will 
represent characters from one book. There will 
also be smaller groups, quartets, trios, couples 
and individuals. A few of the many class repre- 
sentations have been: Royal Road to Romance, 
Shadows on the Rock, Arabian Nights, Story of 
California, Classic Myths, Play the Game, Lady 
of the Lake, Girls From Dickens, Family Album, 
Peeps At Many Lands, Boys and Girls of 
Seventy-six, Ben Hur, We, Alice in Wonderland, 
Heroes of Troy, Operatic Overtures, etc. 

A program is held in the afternoon in keeping 
with the observance of the day. Among the 
programs presented have been the following 
plays: “Friends in Bookland,” by Winifred Ayres 
Hope, and the following original plays written 
by the librarian and members of the faculty: 
“The Magic Book,” “Vision of Young America,” 
and one adapted from the “Naughty Boy.” 


Oo——— 


2. Book Play Via Television, by Mildred L. 
Beymer, Librarian, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, San Francisco. 

“Necessity is the mother invention” so it 
proved last November when we planned and 





presented the annual Book Week assembly pro- 
gram. A student committee of the Library Serv- 
ice Club, which had been placed in charge of the 
program, found several difficulties in their way. 
They were all problems which every busy li- 
brarian finds confronting her at such times: 
(1) The librarian is not a dramatic coach. 
(2) The librarian has no group of children as- 
signed her that could serve as a nucleus around 
which such a program might be built as part of 
regular class work. (3) It is almost impossible 
to get enough children together after the library 
closes at 4 o'clock to promote such a program. 
(4) No ready made play ever quite fits a local 
situation. This industrious committee faced the 
facts and worked out the play described in the 
following paragraphs. 

The play was built around the idea of a tele- 
vision radio program as it may be presented a 
few years hence. The program to be presented 
was one sponsored by the Library Service Club 
of Roosevelt Junior High School in the year 
1950. Each of three English classes was asked 
to choose a book that they would like to dram- 
atize, or could dramatize in ten minutes; the 
book chosen was to be representative of some 
country since the theme of Book Week was 
“Around the World in Books”. Each of these 
classes planned, rehearsed, and costumed its own 
act under the direction of its English teacher. 
In addition to these three acts, the Library Serv- 
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ice Club, directed by the librarian, prepared a — 


preliminary act, 
announcer. 

The stage setting was very simple and easy to 
manage. On the left side of the stage in front 
of the curtain we placed a simple arrangement of 
living room furniture, including a radio. In the 
middle of the stage, back of the curtain, stood a 
large wooden frame, about 15x20 feet in dimen- 
sions, to represent a television screen. It was in 
back of this frame that the acts were to be pre- 
sented. When the curtains were opened, they 
were opened only to the edges of the frame. 

Three characters other than those in the four 
acts were necessary. Two girls came on to the 
stage and seated themselves in the living room 
of their home to listen to and see the radio- 
television program to be presented over Radio 
Station J.H.S. by the Library Club of their 
school. After a very short and informal conver- 
sation, the voice of the announcer was heard 
from back of the curtain. He introduced the 
program with quite customary radio lore. He 
first introduced the sponsors of the play. (Cur- 
tains open.) (1) Library Service Club members 
were grouped in a semi-circle around their presi- 
dent, who held a large copy of their emblem. 
The president made a short talk, then awarded 
the prize for the Book Week contest. (Cur- 
tain drawn.) The announcer here announced 
the theme of book week, and his purpose in 
taking his listeners on a book trip, first to 
Persia. (Curtain.) (2) Alladin and His Won- 
derful Lamp was presented by a H-9 English 
class. (Curtain.) We were then wafted to Eng- 
land. (Curtain.) (3) Robin Hook was pre- 
sented. (Curtain.) We came home to America. 
(4) Hiawatha. (Curtain.) Announcer concluded 
his broadcast with the quotation, “Lincoln 
walked twenty miles to borrow a book”, your 
library is scarcely 200 feet away; read a book 
tonight.” As the two girls left the stage they 
talked over the program. 


and wrote the speech of the 
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This program was put on without a rehearsal, 
as a whole, and went over unusually well. 

“ re Magic of Books, An Anthology for Book 
Week”, compiled and edited by Sanford and 
Schauffler, published by Dodd, Mead in 1930, 
will prove very valuable in this type of a pro- 
gram. Two of the dramatizations of book 
scenes were taken directly from the book. 


———90—— — 


3. A Book Week Project for 1932 (now in 
progress), by Mabel E. White, Librarian, 
Presidio Junior High School, San Francisco. 

This year we were glad to take the United 

States as our setting after having specialized in 


stories with a foreign background last fall. 
Starting the first week in October, the plan to 
adopt states was discussed and unanimously 


agreed upon in council, a meeting of representa- 
tives from every registry class. Each member 
then explained the idea to his class, and after a 
careful selection a state was agreed upon. A 
large outline map of the U. S., suggested and 
made by one of the students, was put up in the 
library. It was exciting to see the enthusiasm 
in claiming a state—for no two classes could 
have the same one. The atlas was needed quite 
frequently for locations. Various means were 
used to stamp their claim, state seals, pictures, 
dates, etc. 

Each class is handling the situation according 
to its own interests, the purpose being to learn 
as much as they can about the state—its histori- 
cal background, its geographic features, its state 
flower, seal, important peoplé, etc—to better 
understand the books. The ultimate aim is to 
list and get acquainted with as many books 
dealing with a state as is possible. By Novem- 
ber lst enough material will be on hand for 
classes to select their favorite book and spe- 
cialize on this until Book Week. During Book 
Week each class will exhibit the results of its 
work in the library. Books, bookcovers, char- 
acter dolls, ships, pictures—whatever might be 
characteristic of their book, booklist, or state 
will be used. For assembly program, characters 
from book scenes, historic events their favorite 
book, etc., will be presented to the student body. 

The cooperative spirit of the children in help- 
ing each other, their joy in discovery, in apprais- 
ing, in creating their own book lists, in creating 
their own exhibit and assembly program, is mak- 
ing a propect that is a joy to behold. 


————_ 0 ——_ 
4. Around the World Book Fair, by Catherine 


Stalford, Librarian, Horace Mann Junior 
High School, San Francisco. 


The slogan “Around the World Book Fair” is 
an easy one to adapt to a school library’s book 
week. 

The tour “around the world” took five days; 
each day the projects were changed. The first 
day we featured “Girls Who Did”. A large flat 
map of the world with little pieces of cork glued 
to the various countries was used, and the tiny 
flags of the nations waved proudly from their 
cork bases. In Great Britain, a miniature doll 
had been dressed in regal robes to represent 
Queen Victoria; she was seated on a throne of 
gold. In Germany, Madame Schumann Heink 
stood dramatically in a pink satin gown. In 
France stood poor but triumphant Joan of Arc, 





tied grimly to the stake. In the United States, 
a rather severely dressed young woman sat 
writing at a small desk; her contribution was 
“Little Women”. Other dolls were used. At the 
back of the map were placed books containing 
the biographies of these famous women. 

The second day the same map was used, but 
the slogan was slightly changed to “Boys Who 
Did”. Theodore Roosevelt was again riding the 
plains of the Great West, and others were do- 
ing just as exciting things in their own countries. 

The third day was very different. The scene 
was that of the Sahara Desert. An Arab sat 
crouched near her tent while a camel drank 
nearby. Stories of the desert and travel books 
of all kinds were displayed in the library. 

The fourth day a pirate ship ruled the waves. 

The fifth exhibit and last of the tour was no 
doubt the most attractive. We had received 
thirty new books all on different countries. The 
large map was again put in use. Four posts 
were erected as corner pieces and to these were 
placed the brilliantly colored book jackets for 
the new books. From one post to another were 
hung the paper flags of all countries which the 
children had made. The thirty new books were 
on display; streamers from the map to the dif- 
ferent books showed which country each repre- 
sented. 

The children were so eager to get at those 
new books that we allowed them to be taken 
home at 3:30. By 3:45 not a new book was 
left and many went away disappointed. 

—_—_0——_—_ 


5. An Idea for Book Week, by Edith V. Tit- 
comb, Librarian, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, San Jose. 

We always have some kind of contest. It is 
good publicity, and always brings new patrons 
to the library. The prizes are taken from fine 
money and are presented at the Book Week 
Assembly. We usually give a prize to each of 
the three grades, rather than a first, second 
and third prize. 

Every library has a set of encyclopedias. Every 
librarian has to teach the use of it. One year 
we combined business and pleasure. We made 
up a list of questions from one set of ency- 
clopedias. They varied in difficulty. One or 
two catch questions were put in. However, the 
exact answer could be found for every question. 
The answers were to be written, and the page 


noted. It caused quite a bit of excitement. We 
almost had to get a new set of books. 
—— o0————_- 
Ill. BOOK WEEK IN THE SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


1. Book Week, by Helen L. Price, Librarian, 
University High School, Oakland. 


Nothing that we have ever tried at University 
High School has approached in interest the class 
group talks on the history of the book, illus- 
trated with actual manuscript books and early 
printed books. We have been extraordinarily 
fortunate in being able to borrow these rarities 
from the University Library, but doubtless most 
communities would be able to produce, from 
public library or private collection, very usable 
material. Facsimiles are interesting, though 
high school people get an especial thrill when 
you can answer “Yes” to their question “Was 
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this very book actually lettered by hand in a 
monastery six hundred years ago?” 

It has been our custom to exhibit the rarities 
under glass, with a student guardian present, 
before and after school and during the luncheon 
hour, taking them to classes which have sched- 
uled the visit. It has often occupied every 
period during the entire book week. 

During the coming book week, because of de- 
pleted staff, we plan to bring classes into the 
library, by schedule, closing the library to gen- 
eral reading, but serving general readers be- 
tween periods and having the books carried to 
the sutdy adjoining the library for use. This 
will be an experiment. We plan to have fac- 
similes of clay tablets, papyri, and Roman rolls 
if possible. Where the real thing cannot be 
obtained we shall use pictures. Photographs of 
the Library of Congress frescoes, “Evolution of 


the Book,” are used in the exhibit case and in 
the preliminary talk. 

—Oo0 ———_ 
2, A Library “At Home,” by Margaret V. 


Girdrer, Libraraian, Galileo High School, 
San Francisco. 


Librarian, Galileo High School, San Francisco. 

Book Week in a high school library is a diffi- 
cult assignment. The average student who is 
really interested in books is too sophisticated to 
be attracted by the many games and projects 
which enchant the readers in a junior high 
school, or even the students of a high school 
far from the lectures and educational offerings 
of a large city. 

In Galileo High School, San Francisco, the 
Book Club recognizes Book Week by a program 
and tea which has not yet been opened to the 
Student Body members, but which is limited to 
the several hundred students of the school who 
have shown an interest in the library during the 
year. The Book Club numbers about sixty ac- 
tive members, who have earned their member- 
ship through attendance and participation in 
the book discussions at the meetings and who 
have contributed some act of service to the li- 
brary, and they assume responsibility for the 
program and the tea which is served in the 
library afterward. All students who receive the 
coveted block print invitations are excused from 
classes at two o'clock to go to the Little The- 
atre, and the rumor is current that speculator’s 
prices are offered in vain for a transfer of 
tickets. 

Last year, the program included a recognition 
of the centennial of celebrating the founding of 
the first public library in the United States by 
Benjamin Franklin, while the visiting speaker 
was the popular author, Howard Pease, who 
gave a thrilling account of his adventures in col- 
lecting material for fiction. 

The tea hour in the library gives the students 
an opportunity to display the exhbits which have 
been organized to carry out the theme of Book 
Week, and the student body usually makes a 
generous grant of gift funds to cover the pur- 
chase of the books necessary for the exhibits. 

The Book Club confidently expects that the 
growing interest as evidenced each year by the 
larger number of students who request invita- 
tions will soon enable the club to open this an- 
nual meeting to the entire school as a regular 
school assembly. 


3. Book Week Activities, November 16-20th, 
1832, by Grace I. Knoles, English Depart- 
ment, Washington Union High School, Cen- 
tervi'le. 

{EDITOR’S NOTE—We publish the follow- 
ing Book Week program, planned and written 
by an English teacher, as an excellent example 
of the possibilities for correlation of Book Week 
projects with different departments of the 
school. } 

I. ‘CONFESS s. 
A. Book—author questions—out Mon- 
day, Nov. 16th, deadline Nov. 19th. 
B. Posters, book plates—theme : World 
friendship through books; dead- 
line Nov. 19th. 
II. LIBRARY DISPLAY. 
A. Bulletin boards. 
B. Posters. 
C. World map of good books. 
D. Authors. 
E. Prizes to be awarded. 
Ill. ENGLISH ROOMS DISPLAY 
(suggestions ) 
A. Book notes, bulletin board. 
B. Poetry corner. 
C. Posters. 
D. Authors. 
E. Browsing corner. 
IV. ENGLISH CLASS PROGRAMS. 
* A. Pamphlets on use of library. 
B. A favorite book, author vote. 
C. Author talks. 

Book reviews. 

Book plays. 

Debates. 

Book making. 

. Essay on books, good reading, ete. 

Reports on articles in magazines. 

Browsing day. 

V. BOOK CHARACTER PARADE. 

Friday, Nov. 20th. 
Prizes. 
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*“How to Use the Library,” 
for class work. 

** American Oct., page 54. 
Outlook Nov. 4, page 314-316. 
Survey Graphic, Nov., page 150 following. 
Good Housekeeping Sept., page 34. 

Book Week Question Contest. 

1. Ask anyone for assistance except members 
of the faculty and town librarians. 

2. Read questions carefully before answering. 

3. All competing in this contest must hand in 
answers at the office by noon Thursday, No- 
vember 19¢h. 

4. There will be two book prizes, one to the 
winning lower classman, the other to the win- 
~— upper classman. 

The prizes are on display in the library. 

6. The following in our library will be of as- 
sistance in answering some of the questions: 

(a) World Almanac, 1930-1931. 

(b) Who’s Who Among North American 

Authors. 

(c) United States Catalog. 

(d) Book Review Digest, 1920. 

(e) Baker-Guide to the Best Fiction. 

(f) Card Index. 

(g) Living Authors. 

(h) Women Who Make Our Novels. 

(i) Men Who Make Our Novels: 
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; Book Week Questionnaire. 

“ 1. What famous Frenchman, author of “The 

- Black Tulip”, was part Negro? 

2. What Spanish romance poked fun at 

‘i knights ? 

n 3. What English poet wrote his greatest work 

e after he had become blind ? 

be 4. Who wrote “Pickwick Papers”? 

e 5. What English man is famous for his tales 

about India? 

6. What American poet has been called “the 

poet of democracy”? 

7. What poet is known as the “Hoosier Poet” ? 
ms 8. To what writer do we owe the words Main 
. Street and Babbitt? 

. 9. What American writer is responsible for 
the characters: Rip Van Winkle and Ichabod 
Crane? 

10. Who was Samuel Clemens? 
11-20. Name the authors of the following quo- 
tations: 
(a) “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
(b) “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
(c) “For auld lang syne.” 
(d) “Cowards die many times before their 
deaths 
The valiant never taste of death but 
once.” 

(e) “Speak for yourself, - John.” 

(f{) “He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 

(g) “My heart leaps up when I behold, 

A rainbow in the sky—.” 

(h) “All the world’s a stage—” 

(i) “Our sweetest songs are those that tell 

of saddest thought.” 

(j) “This is the forest primeval, the mur- 

muring pines and the hemlocks—” 

21. In what book does Rebecca save the “Dis- 
inherited Knight” ? 

22. What book describes the palace of the 
Moors in Spain ? 

23. Who wrote “Annabelle Lee”? 

24. What is Edna Ferber’s story of pioneer 
days in the Southwest? 

25. What is the name of Remarque’s book fol- 
a lowing “All Quiet on the Western Front”? 

Space does not permit our printing the entire 
questionnaire, so we give you only a “sample” 
of it. But no doubt, you will wish to make up 
some of your own questions for the contest so 
that they will better fit the situation in your 
particular school. 


ee 


rs The following book play which Miss Knoles 
includes might well be used either as an assem- 

: bly or classroom program during Book Week. 

in Adventures of Oswald the Book Worm. 

O- (A huge book, vividly colored, occupies the 


center front stage. The title is “Book Worm 
he Food.”’) 
n- | Enter Oswald from side, dressed in grey- 
green. He worms his way to the book and be- 
} gins prying open the covers with his head. As 
s- he succeeds, the book title slowly changes, be- 
coming Sherwood, by Noyes. 
Out of book leaps Robin Hood, with bow, ar- 
an row, feathered cap, and horn. Without noticing 
Oswald, he blows a blast on his horn, listens 
attentively, then struts up and down reciting: 
Robin: 
“Robin Hood’s here again; all his merry thieves 
Hear a ghostly bugle note shivering through the 
leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 
In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break of 
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day. 

Merry, Merry England has kissed the lips of 
June 

All the wings of fairyland were here beneath 
the moon.” 

Why, hello, Worm, I didn’t see you here. 

Oswald: I daresay not, Robin. Worms are 
always unobstrusive — that’s it — quite unob- 
strusive. But, Robin, you have been away a 
long time. Are the King’s men after you again? 

Robin: No, it isn’t that. No one is after me 
very much now. Styles change, I suppose. My 
bow and arrowed adventures aren’t hair-raising 
enough. 

Oswald: That’s all right, Robin. There never 
will be a more gallant rascal than you. Compe- 
tition is quite strong through. Keeps that dapper 
detective Philo Vance busy. 

(Enter Philo Vance, well-dressed, hat, over- 
coat, cane, spats. Card changes to “Heaven 
Knows What Murder Case”.) 

Philo: How do you do, gentlemen. Don’t let 
me interrupt you, please. 

Oswald: We were just discussing you. 

Philo: Really, you flatter me—By the way, 
Oswald, do you play chess? 

Oswald: No, I don’t. Tho’ 1’m not bad at 
checkers. Why do you ask? 

Philo: Well, a murder was just committed 
over a chess game, and one of the pieces, a 
bishop, is missing 

Oswald: Oh! Well, Philo, I really don’t play 
chess—never will play chess. That’s alibi enough, 
isn’t it? 

Philo: It is always wise, in my opinion, to 





‘begin by assuming the guilt of the one who ap- 


pears most innocent. 

Robin: Philo, I’m certainly glad you aren’t 
around Sherwood Forest. It would be too bad 
for some deerslayers I know. 

(Enter a hunter in buckskin, with gun, pow- 
der horn, fur cap. Card becomes: Deerslayer, 
Cooper. ) 

Deerslayer: Hello, boys. Why, Robin, how’s 
hunting ? 

Robin: Not very good Fallow deer scarce. 
Lying fallow, I guess. By the way, Deerslayer, 
who is the young lady who accompanies you on 
hunting trips nowadays? 

Deerslayer: Oh! I’m expecting her any min- 
ute. She’s the Girl of the Limberlost, Elnora. 

(Voice from book calls, “Freckles, Freckles.”) 

Philo: It appears she has lost her freckles 
Extraordinary ! 

(Card becomes Girl of Limberlost, Porter 
Enter Girl of Limberlost with butterfly net and 
big butterfly poised on her shoulder.) 

Girl of L.: Deerslayer, have you seen 
Freckles ? 

Deerslayer: No. He’s probably down dream- 
ing in the swamp. He’s no hunter! 

Girl of L.: Well, Freckles just gave me a 
beautiful tiger that he caught. 

Robin: TIGER! 

Deerslayer: TIGER! 


Girl of L.: Yes, and he didn’t so much as 
bruise its wings. It’s the prettiest tiger moth 
I’ve seen. 

Deerslayer: Huh! I thought so! 


Girl of L.: If you fellows weren’t acting so 
bearish, I’d introduce you to a friend of mine. 
She’s charming 


Philo: Elnora, I am all expectancy. Friends 








of yours could not fail to be charming. 
to her.) 


ROBIN: Of course, with me Maid Marian is 
always first, but—pray, introduce us. 

Oswald: Elnora, please do. (Feelingly.) 

Deerslayer: Listen to old Oswald. He’s quite 
a Romeo. 

(Card changes to: Romeo and Juliet, Shakes- 
peare. Enter Juliet looking shyly from one to 
another.) 

Juliet: 
he here? 


(Bows 


Did someone speak of Romeo? Is 
Oh! Wherefore art thou, Romeo? 

Philo: (bowing) Sorry, Juliet, Romeo and 
Hamlet went out together for the evening. 
Hamlet said he was afraid to appear. He got 
into difficulty with some Senior students over 
some contract or other 


Juliet: Oh! I’m so ‘afraid he'll miss our bal- 
cony scene. 

Deerslayer: What balcony scene, Juliet ? 

Juliet: Deerslayer, you should know your 


Shakespeare better than that. 

Deerslayer: I admit it. Greatest writer in 
our language, isn’t he? Countryman of yours, 
eh, Robin? But let’s see—I do remember a bit 
of “Julius Caesar”. (Declaims loudly) “Cowards 
die many times before their deaths—” 


Robin: (Putting hand over his mouth) Sh! 
You'll wake him up! 

Deerslayer: Who? Who’s asleep? 

(Card becomes “Rip Van Winkle”, Irving. 


Enter Rip Van Winkle, old, feeble, bewildered.) 

Rip: Could any of you fellows show me Dame 
Van Winkle’s home? I seem to be lost. The 
world is so strangely different. 


Juliet: The poor man. Can’t we do some- 
thing for him? 

Deerslayer: I'll call a pal of mine. He knows 
Wyoming better than the Catskills, but there 


C.S.L.A, 
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never was a trail he couldn’t find. Oh! Cowboy! 


(Card becomes “Virginian”, Wister. Enter 
Virginian—chaps, sombrero, spurs.) 
Deerslayer: Friends, you'll never meet a 


squarer, straighter-shooting fellow than the Vir- 
ginian. 

Virginian: Howdy, folks. I 
wanted me, Deerslayer ? 

Oswald: (Coming forward with importance.) 
Virginian, this man Rip has lost his way. We 
know that you can pick up the trail for him. 


reckon you 


Virginian: Certainly try, Oswald. Glad to. 
I guess I was born with Injun instincts. But 
say, Rip, here’s a girl that can help us. 

(Card becomes “Ramona”, Jackson. Enter 
Ramona—braids, feather, brown dress. ) 

Philo: Ramona, we greet you. (Bows.) You 


bririg to us the romance of old California. 

Ramona: Romance? Yes, there was romance 
—and a good deal of sorrow. 

(Noise heard off stage—rattling of keys, bang- 
ing of tin; heavy walking. Virginian draws 
guns, Robin strings bow—all stand alert, lis- 
tening.) 

Virginian: Well, folks, I reckon we'd better 
disappear hasty-like. I know from past expe- 
rience who that is. 

(All exit in hast through book. Titles change 
rapidly back to “Book Worm Food”. Enter 
Janitor, striped overalls, dustpan, brush, broom 
trailing under one arm.) 

Janitor: All the world’s a library of charac- 
ters. Some get ragged and worn from much 
use. And others just sit around and collect dust. 

(As he says dust emphatically, he makes a 
pass at the book with a duster. A cloud of dust 
—smoke bomb—arises and envelopes the book.) 

LIGHTS OUT. 
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INSTITUTE MEETING 


NORTHERN SECTION JOINS 
LIBRARY SECTION, C. T. A. 
BAY SECTION 


AT THE 


HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, SAN FRANCISCO 
VAN NESS AVENUE AND HAYES STREET 


TUESDAY, NOV. 22nd, 9:30 A.M. 


PROGRAM 
“The Junior High School Library in Terms of Education- 
George Axtelle, Principal, Lockwood Junior High, Oakland 
Informal Discussion By Junior High School Principals 
‘How I Happened to Write Waterless Mountain.” 
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Program of C.S. L. A. for 1932-1933 


C. S. L. A., Northern Section, is off on a new 
year of work and experimentation. There has 


been a growing feeling that as an association we 
were failing to contact the greater part of our 
membership personally. This year we are at- 
tempting to bring the activity of the Association 
into every section of Northern California; there- 
by, we hope that our members will feel that they 
are a part of a group of wide-awake, organized 
school librarians, rather than members of just 
another association asking for dues. The neces- 
sary reorganization has taken place, and we are 
already beginning to function. 


The President’s Council, which is composed of 
the elective officers, chairmen of committees, 
and school representatives, will form the work- 
ing body of the Association. This will meet 
once a month during the school year; each meet- 
ing will be held in a different section of this 
part of the State. These Council meetings will 
take the place of the Professional Committee 
meetings of former years. The Professional 
Committee will now be composed of the chair- 
man and the school representatives, and will 
study matters related to the professional stand- 
ing of school librarians. The Council meeting 
will take place at 10 o'clock in the morning; it 
is open to every member of the Association 
Particularly do we urge those librarians in the 
district surrounding the meeting place to take 
advantage of this opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the active work of the organi- 
zation. 

A Book Luncheon will follow the Council 
meeting at 12:30. This luncheon will be or- 
ganized by the Book Committee, who will pre- 
sent speakers connected with the book world 
and book reviews of new books for school li- 


OUR INSTITUTE PROGRAM. 


Even though the Bay Section of C. T. A. is 
meeting in two sections, one in Oakland and one 
in San Francisco, it has been arranged so that 
the C. S. L. A., Northern section, may have its 
meeting jointly. High School of Commerce in 
San Francisco is the place. The theme of this 
Institute session will be “The Junior High 
School Library.” Two very capable speakers 
have been secured in the persons of Mr. George 


Axtelle, Principal of Lockwood Junior High 
School, Oakland, and Laura Adams Armer, 
author. 


Mr. Axtelle is a very enthusiastic believer in 
the importance of the school library, and comes 
to us with a varied experience in junior high 
schools. If time permits a round table discus- 
sion on the function of this subject will be lead 
by some of our enthusiastic principals. It is 
our hope that every junior high school librarian 
will give her principal a most urgent invitation 
to attend this session. 

Mrs. Armer’s Waterless Mountain won the 
Newberry medal for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children in 
1931. Waterless Mountain is a book for all 
ages, and is a beautiful story of a present day 


braries by members of the Association. This 
work is the response to a growing need for ways 
and means of keeping up with the new books. 


In the afternoon round table discussions will 
be organized for the Elementary School, Junior 
High School, Senior High School, Junior Col- 
lege, and Teachers’ College groups. These round 
tables will be conducted by the School Repre- 
sentatives and will take the form of practical 
discussions of library problems. In other words, 
this will be our shop talk period. 

If arrangements can be made, opportunity will 
be given to visit one or more libraries either in 
the morning preceding the Council session, or in 
the afternoon following the round table dis- 
cussion. 

It is to be hoped that these district meetings 
will eventually result in the formation of perma- 
nent round table groups, which will meet regu- 
larly as a part of the activity of this Association. 
Such a round table group is already in existence 
in the San Joaquin Valley. Only as the mem- 
bership of an association participates in the 
active work of its organization can an influential 
group grow. 

The tentative schedule of Council meetings 
follows; it is suggested that you copy these 
dates into your date books now. Notices will 
be sent to you preceding each meeting, giving 
definite announcement of place of meeting. 

October 22—Hotel Californian, Fresno. 

November 22—Institute Session at Commerce 
High School, Van Ness and Hayes Street, San 
Francisco. 

February 18—Santa Rosa. 

March 6—Sacramento. 

April—Oakland (date to be announced). 

May 6—San Francisco. 


Navajo Indian boy. Mrs. 
time is in the desert, far removed from tele- 
phone and telegraph. It has been difficult to 
communicate with her, and we are very much 
complimented that she is planning to be in San 
Francisco in November for our Institute session. 

Librarians from the East Bay District, who 
attend this session are to attend the General 
session held at the Auditorium in San Francisco 
in the afternoon. There is a possibility that a 
dinner meeting may be planned in the evening 
at the Swedish Applied Arts. 


Oo——— 


ATTENTION, PLEASE! 


This is the last issue of the Bulletin that can 
be mailed to you until your dues for the year 
have been paid. Edith Titcomb, Treasurer of 
Cc. S. L. A., Northern Section, at the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School, San Jose, will be 
glad to receive your $1.50, which entitles you 
to three issues of the Bulletin as well as mem- 
bership in the Association. To those who are 
not entitled to membership in the Association 
the subscription price is 50 cents a year. 

* * x 


We'll see you at Institute. 


Armer at the present 
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Cc. S. L. A. MEETING AT SANTA BARBARA. 


The Annual Joint Meeting of the Northern 
and Southern Sections of the California School 
Library Association was held in the South this 
year, at Santa Barbara, on Saturday, May 7th, 
at the Samarkand Hotel. 

A. breakfast for the Directors of the Asso- 
ciation started the day. The morning session 
was devoted to the regular business meeting. 
There were no scheduled luncheon meetings; 
some of us chatted and lunched together at the 
hotel; others went into Santa Barbara to visit 
its interesting shops and tea rooms. 

The afternoon session at 2 o'clock was ad- 
dressed by Dr. B. F. Stetler of Occidental Col- 
lege. Following this program the remainder of 
the afternoon was spent in talking and making 
valuable friendships with Southern California 
librarians. This exchange of ideas among peo- 
ple in the same field of work with their varied 
problems is one of the most valuable parts of 
the Joint Meeting. 

The dinner meeting was presided over by Miss 
Dorothy Drake, who as toastmistress, had ar- 
ranged a program with the Olympic Game 
theme. The speakers were as follows: Mr. W. H. 
Kerr, Librarian of Claremont College and Presi- 
dent of C. L. A., spoke of the relations of school 
librarians to C. L. A.; Mrs. Kerr related some 
of her experiences in London; Mrs. Anne Ellis, 
author of Plain Anne Ellis, described some of 
the illustrious visitors who called on her dur- 
ing a recent illness; Mrs. Carol G. Wilson, au- 
thor, told of her Chinatown Quest; and Miss 
Isobel Parker, of Santa Barbara High School, 
related her experiences during her trip to Eng- 
land as recipient of the Balfour Scholarship, 
granted by the English Speaking Union. 

Sunday morning was made interesting by 
visits to the Stewart Garden and the garden of 
William Hall. An informal picnic lunch on the 
beach concluded the 1932 Joint Meeting of the 
California School Library Association. 


—_——_o0 ——— 


SPRING MEETING AT SACRAMENTO. 
MAY 17, 1932. 


The “crowning event” in C. S. L. A., Northern 
Section, activities for the year 1931-32 was the 
May meeting in Sacramento, where more than 
sixty of our membership enjoyed the hospitality 
of school librarians and administrators. 


The morning was spent in a most enjoyable 
and most profitable tour of elementary, junior 
high, and senior high libraries. Mr. Leo Baisden 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Ele- 
mentary Schools, and Miss Jewel Gardiner, Pro- 
fessional Library, assisted by the various school 
librarians, were untiring in their efforts to make 
our visit instructive. 

The tour ended at noon at the Hotel Senator 
where a delightful luncheon, presided over by 
our President, Miss Ruth Seymour, was served. 
Special guests of the Association were Mr. Leo 
Baisden, Mr. George Jensen, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Miss Mabel Gillis, State 
Librarian, and Mrs. Carol G. Wilson, author of 
“Chinatown Quest”. The program as arranged 
by Miss Margaret Girdner, Chairman of the 
lent Committee, consisted of talks by the spe- 
cial guests. 

Following the luncheon, the Association held 


its final business meeting of the 
program was as follows: 

Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the Nominating Committee by Miss 
Joyce Backus. 

Presentation of new officers: 


The 


year. 





PNOTERCE AO? scart reece ..---.-President 
Jewel Gardener: .5.cccoce a -Vice-President 
SCL IN one Secretary 






Edith Titcomb Treasurer 
Presentation of Committee Chairmen: 
Professional Committee.............-..----- Joyce Backus 
Membership Committee. -Eleanor McAllister 
Bulletin Committee............-..2......... Mildred Beymer 
Reports and recommendations of the various 
chairmen of committees were read and accepted. 
After the adjournment, most of the group took 
advantage of Miss Gillis’ invitation to visit the 
State Library. 
The success of our spring meeting was due 
to the splendid organization of the day’s 





pro- 
gram by the Sacramento committee. 
———_ o—_—_ — 
STATE LIBRARY SERVICE TO SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


It is comparatively simple to outline the serv- 
ice the State Library can give to the public 
through their municipal and county libraries; to 
define any special service that might be given 
to school librarians is not so easy. 

First, school librarians as citizens of their re- 
spective communities are entitled to the sup- 
plementary service given to all citizens. They 
may request their local public library to ask 
the State Library for any books, other than fic- 
tion and children’s books, which the local library 
does not own in its collection. It is well to em- 
phasize that the State Library has an excellent 
collection of books related to the educational 
profession, to which the best new titles are con- 
stantly being added. Books for foreigners can 
be supplied in many languages; this group of 
books may be useful to school librarians who 
have large groups of foreign born students, still 
interested in their native language. The general 
service of the library embraces practically all 
subjects to be found in any book collection. 

The State Library possesses a large picture 
collection, which material is available for circu- 
lation. The collection includes the old master- 
pieces and works of modern art, which have 
been framed for exhibit purposes. They are 
mounted and framed without glass in special 
buckram frames; grommets attached at the top 
of the frames make it possible to string the pic- 
tures on wire, or to hang them over nails. These 
framed pictures have been especially useful in 
club work and for special school exhibits. Lists 
of these pictures are available on request. 

A photostatic service is maintained at the 
State Library. Material which cannot be taken 
from the Library, such as newspaper articles, 
certain types of magazines, and valuable books, 
are photographed. In most cases the copy is 
purchased by the borrower; if the material re- 
produced is one of general interest, it is loaned 
and circulated later to fill other requests. The 
uses of the photostat are many, and the service 
thus rendered often enables a patron to do work 
at home that might require a special trip to 
Sacramento. 


The method by which school librarians can ob- 
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tain State Library service are as follows: If lo- 
cated in a city, make application through the 
city library; if located in a rural district make 
application through the county library. Those 
few librarians who are in counties still lacking 
the service of county and city libraries, will 
make application directly to the State Library. 
Further information on these procedures will be 
sent to inquiring librarians at any time. 


———o 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES. 


A recent holiday gave the writer the oppor- 
tunity to visit a nearby junior college library. 
What did she find? Another school library or- 
ganized to meet the needs of its student body 
was in operation. You may well ask, “What is 
new about that ?” It represented such a different 
type of organization and library atmosphere 
than that found in the observor’s junior high 
school library. The business-like, self-reliant 
young men and women were quite mature in 
their attitude toward the work at hand; they 
possessed a self-control that was a marked con- 
trast to that of the adolescent boys and girls of 
a junior high school. “Can this be a school li- 
brary?” “Yes, the junior college is an integral 
part of our system of secondary education.” 
With these thoughts in mind there comes to the 
writer the assurance that one day her still un- 
developed junior high school library patrons will 
become more like the efficient library users in 
the junior ccllege. 

This new contact gave her a new vision of the 
whole field of school librarianship. First, there 
came to her mind a picture of a kindergarten 
class gathered around the fireplace of an ele- 
mentary school library, listening spell-bound to 
the fascinating stories of the “Gingerbread Man” 
and “Little Black Cambo”, as related by their 1'- 
brary teacher. Following this group of little 
people, a class of fourth grade pupils came to 
the library to hear how to use an encyclopedia 
as an aid to their study of other lands. The 
next picture flashed before her mind was a 
group of junior high school students, who with 
their busy and impatient minds. are always 
clamoring for more knowledge and more books 
about the great world opening to their ques- 
tioning minds. In this library these students 
were spending a period as a class group; their 
teacher was the librarian, who was helping them 
unravel the intricacies of the card catalog. The 
period following this class group found sixty- 
five students from eight different classes in the 
library; this large group was busily working on 
their inter-class debates. Each member of the 
group was so eager to secure the best available 
material on the subject. In their eagerness 
to prepare a winning debate, they were a little 
forgetful of the proper library atmosphere, and 
were frankly noisy. From this scene the li- 
brarian’s mind turned to a senior high school 
library, where at last the librarian’s dream of a 
full house had come true; students who needed 
to use library material for their reference study 
were sent back to registry rooms because there 
was not another available seat for them in the 
library. These students still needed a great 
deal of assistance from the librarian, but for the 
most part were a more independent group than 
any of those previously described. Add to these 
three pictures that of the junior college group 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, and your 





own picture of the library of your college and 
university days. This is the field of school li- 
brarianship. 


In each of these five types of schools are 
trained librarians, striving to meet the needs of 
their student bodies. Each one has library fur- 
niture and book collections adapted to the physi- 
cal and mental requirements of her student 
group; each one applies the best theories of 
educational psychology and philosophy. How 
alike is their task and yet how different is the 
method used at the various age levels. Our As- 
sociation is composed of these librarians from 
all five types of schools. Many members of 
Cc. S. L. A. are graduates of the same library 
school, but how greatly their situations vary 
from the elementary school to the college, from 
a rural community to a city school system. To 
all of these librarians fall a common task, that 
of teaching the use of a library. Is it not a 
challenging and thrilling task? 


We recommend the visiting day; it will bring 
you new vision for your every day tasks; it 
will give you a new idea of your goal. Such 
contacts will bind us more closely together as 
members of the California School Library Asso- 
ciation. Let’s be social-minded and visit our 
school library neighbors! —M. L. B. 
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The May issue of our Bulletin has drawn a 
good deal of favorable attention to C. S. L. A. 
We have sold twenty copies of that Bulletin, 
which contained the reports of the Professional 
Committee for last year, to people not on our 
regular mailing list. These people are scattered 
all over the four corners of our nation. There 
are only a few copies available at 50 cents 
a copy; address requests to the Circulation 
Manager, including payment with order. 


——_o————_- 


WANTED: BULLETIN, VOL. I, PART 1. 


Will any member of the Association, who has 
in his possession a copy of the first issue of 
our Bulletin, and who would be willing to donate 
it for the bound files of the Association, please 
communicate with the Editor of the Bulletin? 


We are in need of two more copies of this first 
number. Four volumes are to be bound, each 
volume to be made up of the numbers of our 
Bulletins published to date. One copy will be in 
the hands of the President, one for the Secre- 
tary, one for the Editor of the Bulletin Com- 
mittee, and the fourth volume will be deposited 
at the California State Library. Hereafter bind- 
ing of these copies will take place at the end 
of each school year, so that the files of our work 
may be preserved for future reference. 


DON'T FORGET! 


DON'T FORGET TO PAY YOUR DUES; 


YOU WILL MISS THE FEPRUARY 
ISSUE OF THE BULLETIN IF 
YOU DO FORGET. 




















(Apologies to Helen Price, University High 
School, Oakland, for the name of this depart- 
ment, which we took from the title of her con- 
tribution on airplane cloth. ) 

* * * 


The unprotected surface of new airplane cloth 
distressed us;it picked up grime so shockingly. 
But when we gave it a coat of lacquer it pre- 
sented the appearance and feel of sandpaper, 
very unpleasant to handle. It was motley in 
appearance. The U. C. Library School practice 
students tried various methods to overcome this 
and finally hit upon the idea of buffing down 
the roughness after the lacquer was dry. A bone 
folder is good, but a rounded bottle is better to 
use as a buffer. The buffing greatly reduces the 
mottled effect. Lacquered and buffed books 
which have been in circulation for several weeks 
this fall present a far better appearance than 
other airplane cloth covers which were not so 
treated. 

* * * 

“What Pittsburgh Junior High School Pupils 
Read” is the title of a helpful booklet by Anne 
Campbell Rinehart. It is published by Henry C. 
Frick Educational Commission, 465 Union Trust 
3uilding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

x * * 


The European Book Shop, 609 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, has now added children’s books 
to its stock. Dr. Zenzes and Mrs. Eisenberg 
hope they will be able to offer Bay region li- 
brarians services such as were formerly given 
by the Post Street Children’s Book Shop. 

* * * 


While in Sacramento last spring, we saw an 
ingenious device for hanging fern baskets which 
did away with the ever-present problem of how 
to water hanging ferns adequately without the 
subsequent disastrous dripping. Ordinary wash 
basins, which were about four inches deep, and 
wide enough to allow the fern baskets to drip 
into them, had been secured from Woolworth’s. 
These were painted an inconspicuous green, to 
harmonize with the plants, and then three holes 
were made in the lip of each basin, near the top 
edge, equal distances apart. Wire was then 
strung through each hole and up to the top of 
the fern basket, attaching the basin to the 
basket, allowing it to hang by these three wire 
hangers, thus serving as a “saucer” to the basket. 
The result was most pleasing in appearance, and 
certainly practical. 

* * x 


Goode’s School Atlas has just come off the 
press, enlarged and revised, in the 1932 edition. 
It now has over 170 pages as compared with 
about 100 pages in the 1923 edition. Chief ad- 
ditions have been made in regard to economic 
maps, which will prove of value to school work. 
Published by Rand McNally Company, $4.00, less 
20% to libraries. 


* * * 


WRINKLES AND GADGETS 


BY HOLLIS KNOPF, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Here’s an interesting bit of news for us li- 
brarians who sigh because we cannot afford ade- 
quate bulletin boards. Cellotex and Masonite 
make splendid bulletin boards, and are very inex- 
pensive. Masonite is darker than cellotex— 
about the color of cork board. Both may be 
obtained from your local lumber dealer, at so 
much per square foot. just a few cents. 

Bs * * 

“Children’s Books that Adults Enjoy” may be 
secured from the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C., gratis. 

x Ox * 

Have you ever tried using linoleum tiles upon 
which to place vases of flowers? The tiles save 
the furniture, are inconspicuous, and water- 
tight. 

* * * 

The Windermere Series, published by Rand 
McNally, which was listed in the “Inexpensive 
series suitable for school libraries” in the May 
bulletin, has been reduced from $1.75 to $1.25 
a copy. 

How many librarians use Barco to cover the 
entire surface of their books? The small added 
expense is many times repaid in the qualities 
which result—added wearing life, cleanliness, ap- 
pearance. 

x ok x 

Woolworth’s is the mecca of all librarians at 
one time or another. Their little book, “Ships 
of All Times”, gives a set of pictures on ships 
from ancient to modern times. They also have 
a book on aeroplanes of all kinds. To get a 
complete set of colored pictures on each sub- 
ject, buy two copies of each title, cut up the 
books, and mount your complete sets. 

* * * 


The Ladies’ Home Journal has been sending, 
free upon request, the historical reprints which 
they published a few years ago. The set should 
prove of special value to junior and senior high 
school history classes. 

x * * 


The American Association of University Wo- 
men offers a 48-page outline and bibliography, 
“The Student Goes to College”, covering such 
subjects as, Financing a College Education, Stu- 
dent Faculty Relations, Religion and the College 
Student, Value of a College Education, etc. 1534 
Eye Street, Washington, D. C. Price 50 cents. 

* * * 

The Vocational Bureau, Victorial Review Com- 
pany, 214-228 West 39th Street, New York, has 
mimeographed bulletins on the following voca- 
tional subjects : 

Choosing a Vocation. 

Beauty Parlor Work. 

Journalism as a Vocation. 

Teaching as a Vocation for Women. 

Hotel Work. 

Vocations in the Field of Dietetics and Com- 

mercial Food Work. 
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Teaching in Experimental and Nursing Schools. 
The Profession of Interior Decoration. 
Insurance as a Career for Women. 
Department Store Work. 

Work for the Older Woman. 

The only charge for the above material is 10 
cents in postage to cover the cost of mailing. 
Most librarians will find it much cheaper and 
more efficient to get this material than to buy 
the magazines and clip the articles. 

* * * 


Suggestions for your Christmas posters—Ask 
your students to bring in their old Christmas 
cards, or better yet, to bring in boxes of sample 
cards if such can be found. The large cards 
can be very effectively mounted and used for 
your Christmas bulletin board. The Art De- 
partment will greatly appreciate these, together 
with the smaller cards, several of which may be 
mounted on one mount and used as suggestions 


for students. 
* * x 


“Uncle Sam’s Diary” has proved very useful to 
the history classes, as well as being a valuable 
source of material for the library in general. It 
is a little paper containing excerpts from the 
United States Daily, which is too expensive for 
most school libraries. The October 1, 1932 issue 
of Uncle Sam’s Diary contains “The Story the 
Week Has Told”, giving the important happen- 
ings in the matter of railroad wages, postpone- 
ment of war debt payments, etc.; an article 
called “Billions of Dollars”, tells how the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation endeavors to 
aid industry, commerce and agriculture; another 
article is on abolishing “Lame Ducks”. “Uncle 
Sam’s Diary” is issued weekly, and can be ob- 
tained gratis from the United States Society, 
Washington, D. C., in almost any quantity. 

* * ok 


Rand McNally has a couple of new, fascinat- 
ing colored map-charts at $1.00 each. One is the 
“Histomap”, illustrating four thousand years of 
world history with special reference to the rela- 
tive power of contemporary states, nations and 
empires. The other is the “Histomap of Evo- 
lution”—history of the earth, life and mankind 
for ten thousand million years. The latter has a 
recommended list of books to accompany the 
chart. These are excellent display material, and 
the older students especially are intensely in- 
terested by them. 


—_—_o———_ 
Marion Werner has been appointed librarian 


of the new Peter Burnett Junior High School 
in San Jose. 





| PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE | 
| GREETINGS TO MEMBERS, OLD 
| AND NEW. COME TO OUR MEET- 
_ INGS, READOUR BULLETIN; WORK 
| ON OUR COMMITTEES AND THIS 
| WILL BE A BANNER YEAR FOR C. 
|S. L. A. — FLORENCE BAKER 












PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 





California School Library Association. 
Northern Section. 


There’s no depression in ideas when you have 
our Bulletin to aid you. Just turn to the pages 
on Book Week, and News and New Ideas in this 
issue. Can you afford to miss more of these 
suggestions, or the contact with others of your 
profession that the Bulletin brings? In addition 
your membership assists an organization which 
exists to serve you. Thirty-two persons have al- 
ready decided that they cannot afford to miss 
the next Bulletin of the Northern Section 
C. S$. L. A. Join now! The February and May 
Bulletin will be sent only to paid-up members. 

Send $1.50 today to Edith Titcomb, Librarian, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Jose, 
California. Fifty cents additional will bring you 
the Bulletin of our friends of the Southern 
Section. 

x * * 
California Library Association. 


The California Library Association has a 
membership of close to 1800, of whom many are 
school librarians. The program for the com- 
ing year promises to be of interest and value 
to school people. Dues in C. L. A. are one dol- 
lar a year, with an initiation fee of an additional 
dollar for new or lapsed members. Members 
joining now will be credited with 1933 dues. Send 
them to Hazel G. Leeper, Postoffice Box 189, 
Sacramento, California. 

* * x 
American Library Association. 


The association has proven itself able to meet 
quickly and effectively the challenge of a great 
national crisis. During our professional emer- 
gency it has used all possible means to urge offi- 
cials to maintain libraries in their full efficiency 
to uphold the public morale. Reading lists of 
books “For Thinking America” and others on 
many phases of the crisis have been widely 
distributed. More than ever before the associa- 
tion wants your membership, and the profession 
needs the American Library Association. 

$3.00 secures 9 news numbers of the Bulletin 
and the Annual Reports. 

$5.00 secures, in addition, the Handbook and 
Proceedings. 

Institutional memberships, $5.00. 

American Library Association, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

* of ok 

School Libraries Section Of The American 

Library Association. 


The School Libraries Section, organized in 
1915, is composed of A. L. A. members interested 
in promoting libraries in schools. 

The Section seeks to serve as a clearing house 
for professional information regarding libraries 
in elementary, secondary, and normal schools, 
and to compile a directory of school librarians. 
Its purpose is to discuss methods, formulate poli- 
cies, establish standards, and maintain relations 
with other educational organizations. 

Dues are 50 cents a year, payable to Miss 
Jasmine Britton, City School Library, Los An- 
geles, California. 


520 North 





-.. GOSSIP by KNOPF .. 


Hollis Knopf, Associate Editor. 
* & * 
_ Henrietta Thomas is back at the helm at the 
San Jose High School Library after a year’s 
leave of absence. Welcome to the fold again! 
ok * * 


We hear that Lillian S. Hyde, Mission High 
School Library, San Francisco, was one of those 
fortunate mortals who achieved a trip to Europe 
this summer. We hope to hear more about it. 

* * * 

Bessie Murray, San Francisco, exchanged posi- 
tions with Evelyn Armstrong for the coming 
year. She goes from Francisco to John Swett 


Junior High School. 
* 


* * 


Catherine Stalford, who is librarian of Horace 
Mann Junior High School, San Francisco, had 
a most delightful trip to Alaska this summer. 
She is very enthusiastic about the journey, and 


highly recommends it to all care-worn librarians. 
. 1 


Maurine Sims, Yuba County Junior College, 
Marysville, has also forsaken the “bachelor” 
ranks. We fear librarians are fast losing their 
claim to sure spinsterhood and _ cat-raising 
monopolies! Maurine became Mrs. Richard Al- 
vin Hardin on June 17th in Woodland. We 
are glad to hear she is still with us in the 
profession, continuing as librarian in the Junior 
College. 

* > * 

Catherine Davis, who spent last year as cata- 
loger at Yuba County Junior College, is now Li- 
brarian of Lockwood Junior High School, Oak- 


land. ‘ 
~ Ok * 


Helen Bullock, Education Library, San Jose 
State College, drove to Oregon during her vaca- 
tion. Her route included the glorious California 
Redwoods, the Columbia River Highway, and 


Crater Lake. 
* * * 


Our heartiest congratulations go to Alice An- 
derson, Librarian of Chico State Teachers Col- 
lege. She has been elected president of the state 
division of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women for the coming year. 

* * * 


Anne Domnerus, of the San Jose Teachers’ 
College Library, deserted the ranks of “bache- 
lor” librarians this summer and took on the 
added dignity of Mrs. Carl Hallberg. A: honey- 
moon was spent motoring to Vancouver and 
back. Ann is still at San Jose, although Oakland 
claims her for week-ends! Best wishes and 
happiness to both of you. 

OK * * 


Jeanette VanderPloeg, head of the catalog 
department and instructor of cataloging, San 
Jose State College, drove almost 6,000 miles 
after summer session. The trip took her to 
Michigan and back—congratulations on the suc- 
cessful completion of this undertaking! 


A most fascinating letter has been received 
from Jewel Gardiner, Sacramento Teachers’ 
Professional Library, who is now in South 
America on a six months’ leave of absence. We 
are printing portions of the letter, which we are | 
sure you will all enjoy. 

“Our ports of cal] included Panama, where we 
spent a rather exciting evening; a week in 
Porto Rico, and if it hadn’t been for Old Glory 
flying over every official looking building I’d 
have thought I was in any Spanish country for 
it is so typically Spanish—narrow streets, bal- 
conies, patios, and everywhere Spanish being 
spoken . . . Buenos Aires is simply superb—a 
huge, cosmopolitan city with excellent shops, 
subways, taxis by the millions . . . I know you 
will be interested to know we are “going to the 
“Biblioteca Nacional” tomorrow. I just wonder 
if Dewey will be there. We have found some 
fascinating foreign bookshops with children’s 
books and I picked up a charming ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’.” Fun, isn’t it? 

* * OK 


Margaret Girdner is giving a series of monthly 
Book Chats at the Y. W. C. A., 620 Sutter 
Street. Anyone interested may be placed on the 
mailing list now being made up of those who 
wish to be notified of these Book Chats this 
year, by paying ten cents to cover the cost. 
There are no other charges. 

ok * * 


Many librarians will miss the visits of Wilbur 
D. Wilson, former Coast representative of the 
Literary Guild, as he has joined with Hugh F. 
Newman, formerly national sales manager for 
that company, in organizing the “Publishers’ 
Distributing Service, Inc, 704 South Spring 
Street Los Angeles. It is ‘the plan of the com- 
pany to give representation to leading publishers 
who do not maintain their own sales organiza- 
tion. Their policy is to handle only such lines 
as meet with the approval of librarians and edu- 
cators whose opinions and suggestions they 
solicit. 

The new company is offering the University 
Series, “Highlights of Knowledge,” published by 
the University Society. This is a series of 
monographs on the arts and sciences, reviewed 
and recommended in the A. L. A. Subscription’ 
Books Bulletin of July, 1932. Study Outlines for 
the series are being prepared under the super-? 
vision of the Adult Education Department of 
the N. E. A., so the series can be used in Adult 
Education projects. 

The New Larned History, published by C. A. 
Nichols Company, and the One Volume Library 
Editions, published by Water J. Black, Inc., are 
the only other lines carried at this time. 

oe 

Mrs. Eleanor M. Bauman spoke to the Prin- 
cipals of Sacramento County gathered in session 
at a monthly luncheon on October 17th, on the 
care of material in an elementary school library. 
All of us who visited the David Lubin School 
Library last spring will remember how well 
equipped she is to fulfill this assignment. 
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We Know How ..... 
To rebind textbooks, fiction and 
magazines so that they will give 
the maximum service for the 
minimum cost. 

During the Summer vacation period we rebind 


thousands of texthocks. Each book outwears 
four new copies. 


Our Fabrikoid “RAINBOW” bindings for fic- 
tion are very attractive and serviceable. 
& & 
Write for Price List and particulars 
We pay all freight charges 
@ 8 


California Librarians send 
their work to us because~- 


“WE KNOW HOW” 


Foster & Futernick Co. 


444 BRYANT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 





